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WITHIN THE WEEK 


As these lines are written, the 
security conference in San Fran- 
cisco is making plans for its con- 
cluding sessions and Pres Truman 
hovers ready to deliver the vale- 
dictory with his official blessing. 

Despite the high hopes and 
proud pretensions at the outset, it 
must be recorded that the public 
relations service of our State 
Dep’t at the conference broke 
down rather badly. The people 
have not always been reliably in- 
formed on the progress of the 
conference. This absence of au- 
thoritative information has result- 
ed in many misconceptions, and 
often in irresponsible speculation. 
But there has been a very broad 
pattern of international accord; a 
clear evidence of good-will and 
intent to get along together in the 
postwar world. All of the principal 
powers have made concessions, 
and all have established signifi- 
cant points. 

We said at the outset of the 
sessions, and now repeat that the 
security conference was called 
merely for the purpose of drafting 
a blueprint upon which the pow- 
ers can act, individually and col- 
lectively, to secure, if such a thing 
be practicably possible, the future 
peace of the world. It must be 
solely on this basis that we judge 
the accomplishments of the dele- 
gates. What we shall do with the 
instrument thus fashioned re- 
mains to be seen. First, of course, 
it must be accepted by the legis- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


lative dies ‘of a deeuiiss mbr 
nations. And this action may re- 
quire a matter of mo’s. 


EUROPE: The Allied ma- 
chine was a model of ncy, 
rolling relentiesly on a 
stated objective. But the “Victory 
model” isn’t doing too well. It is 
creaking and sagging er bad- 
ly; threatening to = down 

at cer crucial 


points, And it is condition 
that necessitates an 


Which comes first? Obvioubly, a 
people cannot » survive -withour 
food. But we cannot get food to 
them without transportation. And 
transportation cannot be main- 
tained without fuel. 
Certainly an item high on the 
nayea of the coming conference 
will be the matter of setting up 
Germany as a going concern and 
ete! an equitable plan for 
a aie wa of area surpluses, 
not | within y. — 
thru-out central earopte 
busthess of getting ‘tees on Le 
feet—quickly—is not only an eco- 
nomic matter. It also has deep 
political and psychological impli- 
cations. Every day of delay favors 
the forces of revolution and an- 
archy, gives strength to those who 
seek. widespread dissension. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


One conditior® slowing post- 
War reconversion beyond early 
estimates: Some plants with 
portion of war contracts can- 
celled find themselves blocked 
in converting to civilian goods. 
As long as they have any war 
orders (even diminished vol- 
ume) they cannot install 
mach’y and proceed with tech- 
niques req’d for proditiction of 
fiormal civilian lines. To do so 
would mean operating two 
complete plants in floor space 
designed for one. . . Most esti- 
mates of coming unemploy- 
ment, in our judgment, don’t 
give due consideration to la- 
tent demand for workers in 
serviceand domestic fields, etc. 
It is true that there will be a 
large displacement of war 
workers beginning in July, but 
we believe that the majority 
of them can find jobs in fields 
that have long suffered acute 
labor shortage. . . Illinois re- 
tailers will file a formal pro- 
test of ODT action of. sanction- 
ing horse rac- 


ing while 
the ban on SS 
conven- 


tions still 
stands. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 























“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 














“When the pent-up fury of the 
Japanese people catches up with 
the Yanks, the going will be pretty 
rough.”—Rapio Tokyo. 

“ ” 

“The history books of Germany 
today are the preparations for wars, 
They must be completely revised.”— 
Father ScHurMaN, 65-yr-old Cath- 
clic priest, of Wadersloh, Germany. 

“ ” 

“A circus without an elephant is 
just no go.”—TERRELL JACOBS, owner 
of a wild animal show, answering 
divorce action of his wife who is 
seeking possession of the family 
elephants. 

“ ” 

“Sounds like you’ve got a honey of 
a car there, lady.”—Sympathetic 
member of Los Angeles Fire Dep’t 
when a lady telephoned for their 
aid in removing a swarm of bees 
from her car motor. 

“ ” 

“If Japan persists in fighting this 
war to a finish, she is liable to find 
the Japanese islands reduced to 
nothing but a menace to naviga- 
tion.”"—Gen GeorcGeE C KENNEY, 
Commander of the Far East Air 
Forces. 

“ ” 

“The existence of black mkts in 
meats and fats (except milk) in 
every city of the country is suffic- 
ient evidence of a breakdown in 
control of both distribution . and 
price.”—-HERBERT Hoover, proposing 
a 12-point program to remedy 
shortages in animal products. 

“ ” 

“I’m just back from 31 mo’s in the 
Pacific. ’'ve got a few hundred on 
me and I can spend as much of it 
on a telephone call as I want.”— 
Comment of a war vet in a Chicago 
hotel, who had the management 
worried when he talked 3 hrs and 7 
min to a girl friend in Detroit. The 
bill: $31.50. 

“ ” 

“He'll do for me!”—Veteran Aus- 
tralian troops crying their approval 
of Gen’l Dovuctas MacArTHUR who 
leaped ashore in Borneo and walk- 
ed more than a mile up a road 
within range of Japanese small 
arms fire and then walked back 
again. While aides and correspond- 
ents took to ditches at the sound 
of the gunfire, MacARTHUR re- 
mained upright on the trail. 


— The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent ()ffice | el 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“Darling—don’t remove the pin 
from this until I come home.”—Note 
attached to live German grenade 
which a GI attempted to mail to 
his wife. 

“ ” 

“I don’t know. I just want them 
for my hope chest!”—Convalescing 
serviceman in Bradley Field, Conn, 
AAF Hospital, who requested felt 
to make a pair of baby shoes, was 
stumped when Red Cross worker 
asked the size. 

“ ” 

“I dropped in my package of cod- 
fish instead of the money.”—House- 
wife, of Patchogue, N Y, who 
slipped a deposit in a bank night 
depository and was back to reclaim 
it within an hr, disrupting a board 
of directors’ meeting. 

“After 4 wks, there has been only 
1 response—from a lunatic who of- 
fered to let me have his room in an 
asylum.”—Indignant Englishwoman, 
in letter to her suburban newspa- 
per canceling her advertisement for 
a large unfurnished room. 

“ ” 

“I cannot understand why anyone 
would want to hear a person speak 
who has no more sense than to go 
to Washington, D C, in these times.” 
—Federal Judge Lewis B ScHWEL- 
LENBACH, Slated to become U S Sec’y 
of Labor July ist, speaking at a 
dinner in his honor. 


“ ” 


“Whew! We thought the boys 
would want to talk about going 
home.”—Member of Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee in 
Rome last wk. Red Cross committee 
suggested holding a forum for sen- 
ators and interested service men. 
About 500 soldiers showed up, fired 
touchy political questions, booed 
when Senators passed the buck. 





“It is 11:59 on the clock of the life 
of private enterprise as our people 
knew it for generations.”—Sen ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, of Wis. 


“ ” 


“He looked as tho he came in for 
a 10-cent pork chop.”—St Louis 
grocer, surprised when customer 
purchased a 14-oz jar of caviar for 
$21. 

“ ” 

“Marshal Stalin is a complete 
charmer as soon as you get to know 
him.”—Mrs Harry HOopkKINs, who 
accompanied her husband on his 
recent mission to Moscow. 


“ ” 


“Why, in fact, I thought about 
sleeping in a park, myself.”—Bowery 
Court Magistrate AmsroseE J Hap- 
pock, dismissing charges against 25 
men for sleeping on outdoor 
benches because of the heat. 


“ ” 


“N Y simply can’t do this to a 
Kansas farm boy and keep its repu- 
tation for sophistication.” — Gen 
EISENHOWER, addressing N Y crowds 
who tendered him a riotous, record 
breaking welcome. 


“ ” 


“It’s almost better now, but they 
used to rag me about it, saying I'd 
get hydrophobia.”—Sgt Maj Epwin 
Austin, of the British Army, whose 
finger was bitten by HEINRICH 
HIMMLER as AUSTIN tried to take 
the suicide capsule from the Ge- 
stapo chief’s mouth. 


“ ” 


“It is normal procedure to use the 
most suitable aircraft available.”— 
British air ministry, answering 
those who complained that their 
king should “fly British,” after 
King Gerorce made an aerial jour- 
ney to the RAF college in an Amer- 
ican-built DC-3 with a fighter es- 
cort of American Mustangs. 


“ ” 


“We may have to have classroom 
huts set up in playgrounds or ‘stag- 
gered’ school hrs.”—London educa- 
tion official discussing temporary 
schooling arrangements to take 
over the teaching load of 300 
schools which have gone out of use 
—destroyed, damaged or put to 
other purposes, each of which would , 
have had accommodation for 600 to | 
900 pupils. 
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“If Washington promises and OPA 
statements were meat, not only the 
U S but the whole world would 
have indigestion.”—Mayor FIORELLO 
H La GuaARDIA. 

“ ” 

“I’ve never seen such a crowd 
here, and I’ve been around a long 
time.”"—N Y Police Commissioner 
LEWIS VALENTINE, commenting on 
city’s turnout to welcome Gen 


EISENHOWER. 
“ ” 


“This is the Ist time I’ve ever 
hugged a sergeant!”—Lt Col BEN 
Lyon, motion picture actor, who 
ret’d this wk from prolonged serv- 
ice in England, to greet his 10-yr- 
old son, dressed in military attire. 


“ ” 


“In your aerial warfare you had a 
great ally—the fuehrer.”—Reich- 
marshal GoeERING, telling American 
interrogators that the unsound de- 
cisions of HrTLerR (notably the order 
to convert the “perfect” German 
jet fighter into a bomber) speeded 
the course of Allied victory. 


“ ” 


“The possibility of civilians get- 
ting west of the Mississippi will be 
almost nil.”—Col J Moore JOHNSON, 
ODT Director, warning of travel 
crisis due to troop transport to Pa- 
cific. He announced that civilians 
would be cut to 25% of Pullmans, 
45% of coaches they used in peace- 
time. 

“ ” 

“Don’t be a fool. Get in here un- 
der my wing.”—B-29 group com- 
mander to a lone fighter plane 
which mixed its directions, found 
itself protecting, single-handedly, 
200 B-29’s. Suspecting Yanks of 
trickery in hiding fighters under 
their wings, Japanese fighters kept 
their distance. 


“ ” 


“He’s used to my running things.” 
—Frau URSvULA MEISTERERNST, 25- 
yr-old German girl, newly appoint- 
ed mayor of Arnstadt, a town of 
30,000. The lst woman mayor in 
German history, she said her hus- 
band was not at all surprised at 
her job. -Asked whether she would 
like to be the permanent mayor she 
admitted: “I’d rather run the town 
than stay home and darn stock- 
ings.” 


“Don’t shoot—121 points!”—Sign 
observed on the helmet of an in- 
fantryman going into battle on 
Okinawa. 

oe ” 

“She stands in cigaret lines for 
me,.”—Lone man, explaining why he 
was standing in block-long line of 
Pittsburgh women to get a pair of 
hose for his wife. 

“ ” 

“I was plumb tuckered out—felt 
like I was in the middle of a night- 
mare.” — Western sheriff who 
grabbed onto a Japanese bomb bal- 
loon, was unable to let go and spent 
55 min hedgehopping until he could 
fasten it to a tree. 

“ ” 

“Gen Geo Washington and Gen 
John Pershing always held that 
name in high reverence.”—Dr Don 
HOUSEHOLDER, cO-pastor of Los An- 
geles Trinity Methodist Church, 
criticizing Gen Patron’s homecom- 
ing speech which was sprinkled 
liberally with profanity. 

“ ” 

“One think I don’t miss is the ap- 
ples and tomatoes and things they 
threw over there. I miss the kisses, 
though.”—Ivan H PETERMAN, war 
correspondent for Phila Inquirer, 
who covered IKE EISENHOWER’s tri- 
umphal reception in Paris, Brus- 
sels, Maastricht, Luxembourg, de- 
clared New York welcome topped 
them .all. 

“ ” 

“If the $1200 a yr will not per- 
suade them to depart from their 
feminine privilege of refusing to 
disclose their ages I do not know 
what would.”— Justice EVERSHED, 
British magistrate, referring to 
case of 3 elderly sisters who re- 
fused to give their age in order to 
receive $1200 a yr income from 
trust fund willed them by a rela- 
tive. 

“ ” 

“Baseball isn’t made in the hotel 
rooms and banquet halls, but on the 
sandlots and playgrounds. I’m going 
to keep on talking until the game 
gets back to the country and the 
kids where it belongs. If necessary, 
we ought to wreck some of our rat- 
infested bidgs in the cities to make 
play places for kids. Anything to 
keep them out of the alleys.”—Sen 
AB (“Happy”) CHANDLER, new High 
Commissioner of Baseball. 


vas 


“Neither the GI nor the Tommy 
will abstain from being friendly to 
children,.”—Gen’l EISENHOWER, dis- 
closing that strict nonfraternization 
policy has been relaxed as regards 
“young children.” 


“ ” 





“Oh, that was my social gun.”— 
Gen Georce S Patron, Jr, answer- 
ing reporter who noted when he 
visited the White House that he 
was not wearing the 4-star decor- 
ated gun which he carried in Bos- 
ton ceremonies last wk. 


“ ” 


“Crooning is definitely out of the 
movies and on the air. I am accept- 
ing only scripts that have absolutely 
no singing in them. From now on I 
do all my singing under the shower.” 
—Dickx. PowWELL, announcing his in- 
tention to become strictly a dra- 
matic actor. 


“ ” 


“It is definitely not true that a 
well-bred person places gum under 
the seat of a chair.”—From a Code 
of Behavior Manual prepared by 
student committee and adopted by 
N Y C junior high school students. 
Manual aims to discourage snow- 
ball-heaving at tempting targets, 
name calling and other unseemly 
acts. 
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Uncertain Honors 
FreD BARTON 


I know of nothing in the Army 
more uncertain and unpredictable 
than the distribution of battle 
stars, oak clusters, etc. An entire 
division of 15,000 men that went 
thru Bastogne siege was awarded 
a presidential citation, tho many 
had already rec’d the same award 
thru their companies for the same 
battle. But an aggregation of me- 
chanics and miscellaneous Army 
men in the same siege didn’t even 
get honorable mention. 

Battle stars, which are going to 
help determine which men come 
home first, are even more spotty 
and unreliable. An army warrant 
officer stationed in Paris wears no 
battle stars, but a friend doing sim- 
ilar public relations work in Lon- 
don wears 3 battle stars. His outfit 
rec’d those stars and the award 
automatically included desk men. 

A friend tells me of an incident 
about the Purple Heart: “In many 
military hospitals the system has 
been for an officer to walk thru the 
ward and toss a Purple Heart on 
every man’s bed. One man thus 
honored said: ‘I’m not wounded. 
I'm here for VD (venereal disease) .’ 
Whereupon the doctor said, ‘Well, 
keep the ribbon anyway; you may 
be needing it.’ 

“At this point, two men who had 
earned their Purple Hearts with 
their own blood got out of bed and 
pitched their awards into a trash 
can.” 

Of course all military awards are 
not given unfairly. More men de- 
serve ribbons and decorations than 
receive them. The Army and Navy 
seem to award only the spectacular. 
They could be more uniform in 
their requirements.—Abridged from 
a NANA dispatch. 


APTITUDE TESTS 

The gen’l had been without a 
sec’y for weeks. The Establish- 
ments Branch notified him that 
their psychologist was going to ex- 
amine several candidates and per- 
haps he’d like to come down and 
watch. 

The psychologist called in the Ist 
girl and said sharply, “What’s 2 
and 2?” The girl replied promptly, 
“Four.” The 2nd girl thought for a 
moment, suspecting a catch, said, 
“Twenty-two.” The 3rd applicant 
ans’d, “Four, but it could be twenty- 
two.” 

After they had gone, the psychol- 
ogist turned to the gen’. “Those 
tests were very revealing. The Ist 
girl has a conventional mind. To 
her, 2 and 2 is always four. The 2nd 
girl has imagination. She realized 
it might be twenty-two. The 3rd 
girl is a combination of both. She’s 
practical and at the same time has 
imagination. Clearly she will make 
the best sec’y. Now, which would 
you like?” 

The gen’l said without hesitation, 
“T’ll have the one with blond hair.” 
—LESTER POWELL, Montreal Star. 


BIBLE 

It has been well said that up- 
setting the Bible is like upsetting 
a solid cube of granite: it is just as 
big one way as the other, and when 
you have upset it, it is right side 
up, and when you overturn it 
again, it is right side up still—Da- 
vip NycGren, “Upsetting the Bible,” 
Watchman-Exraminer, 6-17-45. 


CONFIDENCE—Excess 

There’s the sad case of the man 
who paid a psychologist $50 to cure 
him of an inferiority complex— 
and later was fined $25 and costs 
for talking back to a traffic cop.— 
OLIN MILLER, syndicated col. 


DELUSION 

A student who had been loafing 
for most of the semester, ap- 
proached a professor. “Do you 
think,” he asked anxiously, “that if 
I ‘bone up’ for the next 2 wks I 
can pass the exam?” 

“Sir,” replied the prof, “you make 
me think of a thermometer in a 
cold room. You can make it reg- 
ister higher by holding your hand 
over it, but you won’t be warming 
the room,.”—Magazine Digest. 





EDUCATION—Future 


As nearly as I can estimate our 
teaching job for the 1st 5 yrs after 
the war, we shall double the pres- 
ent load. Instead of having one 
million college students, we must 
be prepared for two million; in- 
stead of five million in high school, 
we ought to be prepared for ten 
million. I believe that within ten 
yrs after the war these figures will 
be greatly exceeded—Epvarp C 
Linpeman (NY School of Social 
Work, Columbia U), “Trends for 
Post-War Education,” Trained Men, 
vol 25, no 2. 





They DO say... 

If your movie memory goes 
back to JoHN Bunny and The 
Perils of Pauline, you may recall 
another star of the silent screen, 
Sessu—E Hayakawa. Well, a Pa- 
cific Coast ham picked up a Jap 
broadcast the other day, featur- 
ing this same Hayakawa—and 
very bitter he was, too. .. The 
Crillon, Los Angeles restaurant, 
recently ran a mouth-watering 
ad featuring specialties ranging 
from Wild Pigeon Eggs and 
Clear Broth of Sussex Hen to 
Joint of Tennessee Porker and 
Sirloin of Fawn Doe. A _ post- 
script carried the pay-off: “Of 
course Oscar doesn’t have these 
delicacies right now. But he will 
have real soon, providing you 
buy Bonds.” . . . Committee on 
Russian War Relief is now form- 
ing Book Collection groups to 
aid in stocking Soviet libra- 
ries with English texts. Rus- 
sian kids, they report, start 
study of English in 6th grade 
and waiting list for English lan- 
guage books is “8 mo’s long.” 











GAMBLING—Instinct 


A senator was arguing in the 
Idaho legislature in favor of a bill 
legalizing the operation of slot ma- 
chines. He was interrupted by a fel- 
Icw senator, who asked: 

“Would you advocate putting a 
slot machine in your church?” 

The senator replied: “I would 
just as soon, because there are some 
people who couldn’t be pried out of 
a dime with a crowbar, but they 
might take a chance on a slot ma- 
chine.”—Parade. 
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GOD—And Man 

A gifted horticulturist has spent 
his life developing what was 
thought by horticulturists to be the 
most beautiful rose in the world. 
One day, a friend, looking at some 
of the beautiful blooms, turned to 
the scientist and said, “What a 
wonderful rose God has made!” 

The scientist replied, “God did 
not make this rose. God and I made 
it!”"—James L Krarr, “God Is My 
Partner,” The Link, 7-45. 


HOME—Ownership 

The man who owns his home, 
with a little land around it where 
he can raise some food that he 
eats, generally is a dependable cit- 
izen. We must depend more upon 
the great middle class, the people 
who own something, who have a 
direct interest in the _ schools, 
roads, the lodge, and the church.— 
Gov EpwarpD MartTIN of Pa, address- 
ing the 76th Commencement of 
Lebanon Valley College. 


IMPRESSION—Scent 

Canvassers were given a pr of 
cotton-topped rayon hose treated 
with a delicate fragrance, and a pr 
of sheer nylon hose untreated by 
aromatics and retaining all their 
disagreeable aroma. 

The canvassers rang approx 1000 
door bells and found that 87% of 
women rejected nylons in favor of 
coarser rayons. It is the sense of 
smell, most aware of our senses, 
that has created the slogan, “It 
sells better if it smells better.”—Jan 
Spiess, “Scents and Non-Scents,” 
Cosmopolitan, 6-’45. 


LANGUAGE—Vocabulary 

There was a time when theolog- 
ians dictated terminology of the 
plain man, but that function has 
passed largely to the psychologist. 
The preacher who talks about “be- 
setting sins,” “grace,” “bondage to 
evil,” and “salvation,” is preaching 
to a congregation that is accus- 
tomed to talking about “complexes,” 
“emotional stability,” “frustrations,” 
and “obsessions.”—Editorial, Chris- 
tian Advocate, 6-14-45. 


MAN—vs Machines 

Wm Truant Foster, a country 
neighbor of ours, says, “All the tur- 
bines in the world cannot develop 
even one horsepower capacity for 


teaching school, or editing a news- 
paper, or creating beauty, or caring 
for the sick, or governing a city, or 
ministering to human souls who 
are weary and heavy-laden. The 
services we most need are individ- 
ualistic by nature; they cannot be 
furnished by mass production.”— 
Curtis Courier, hm, Curtis 1000 Inc. 


MANKIND—Survival 


The last and best lesson of his- 
tory is that man is tough. He 
has survived a thousand catastro- 
phes, and will survive these that 
encompass him now. Even when 
the sky falls upon him (as almost 
literally in modern war) he finds 
some way to protect himself, some 
hole in which to hide; and when 
the evil moment is past he lifts 
himself out of the debris of his 
home, his city or his civilization, 
brushes off the dirt, wipes away the 
blood, and marches on. Somewhere, 
somehow, he will build again—Dr 
Wit Durant, “What We Can Learn 
from History,” Redbook, 6-’45. 


NATURE—as Teacher 


Hamilton Basso once remarked 
that all our great presidents have 
had the feel of the forests, the fron- 
tier, the open spaces and the farm. 
The observation is not merely 
whimsical, for in the woods or on a 
farm one lives or dies according 
to one’s ability to observe cause 
and effect. Jefferson knew that 
what comes out of the soil is com- 
mensurate with what goes into it; 
Lincoln knew that a certain muscle 
co-ordination was needed to split 
a rail down the middle. And lesser 
men than presidents have been 
great according to their ability to 
recognize that thistles grow thistles 
and not frogs.—JoHN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Harper's Mag. 


PRAYER 


When Constance Moore’s 3-yr- 
old daughter, Gina, bemoaned the 
fact that she had never been to a 
restaurant, Connie took her to the 
Brown Derby for lunch. When 
seated at the table, Connie said, 
“Now, dear, let’s say grace just as 
we do at home.” 

“But, Mother,” piped the child, 
“do we have to if we’re paying for 
it?”—Heppa Hopper, Motion Picture 
Magazine. 
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Some of our returning war veter- 
ans, and a goodly number who are 
still in the armed forces, are be- 
ginning to let it be known that 
they are not too keen about the 
activities of those firms who, in 
their advertising, tend to over- 
emphasize their contributions to 
the war effort. “To hear some of 
these fellows talk in print,” says a 
tough Marine, “you would think the 
war couldn’t possibly be won with- 
out the aid of Whoosis Nuts and 
Bolts. We don’t object to a little 
flag-waving,” he concludes, “but 
for gosh’s sake, keep it within mod- 
erate bounds.” 

The latest word from Detroit is 
that when cars are again available, 
Ford will have a radically new sales 
policy, with distinctly separate 
dealerships for the three lines, 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln. Ford 
will have automatic transmission 
in the Ist postwar models. 

Distinctions in the various state 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fit allowances are emphasized by a 
recent California case. A 5-wks- 
old baby “worked” in pictures 2 
min a day for 2 wks, collecting $200 
a day—then being out of a job col- 
lected “benefits” for the full period. 
This is admittedly unusual since in 
most states applicant must be 
available for “a normal day’s work” 
in order to be eligible for benefits. 
. . . New technique of recording on 
wire, makes it practicable for studio 
to give far more sound tests to .as- 
piring movie applicants. Cost is 
now only a fraction of what it was 
before the war. 

Look for ODT to announce short- 
ly that county fairs may be held 
this summer and fall without spe- 
cial permits. Ban on larger aggre- 
gations still stands, however. 
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COMMUNICATION: We’ve men- 
tioned before device for recording 


messages when subscriber doesn’t 
answer phone. But device has now 
been amplified; will transmit mes- 
sage to caller, as well as record his 
words. Vibration of phone bell ac- 
tivates detector connecting tele- 
phone to turntable, and your re- 
corded message is played to listen- 
er. Gong then signals listener that 
he may speak message he wishes to 
leave for subscriber. When message 
has been completed, apparatus 
“hangs up” phone. (Science Digest) 


“ ” 


HEATING- VENTILATING: Homes 
and offices may soon have windows 
that close automatically as rain ap- 
proaches. Moisture-sensitive switch 
will operate by mechanism similar 
to that which raises and lowers air- 
craft landing gear. (Forbes) 


“ ” 


INSULATION: Downy fibers of 
glass with diameter of only 0.00005 
inch (far finer than a baby’s hair) 
will soon be available as acoustical 
material. Formed into fire-proof 
blanket, these fibers now insulate 
military aircraft against engine and 
propellor noise; give extra dividend 
of protection against extreme tem- 
peratures. In new postwar form ma- 
terial will simplify acoustical con- 
trol in television, radio and motion 
picture studios. (Business Week) 


“oe ” 


MEDICINE: A penicillin lozenge 
is now under test at University 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich. Hope is 
that it will reduce trench mouth, 
tonsilitis, strep throat to status of 
minor nuisances. As penicillin so- 
dium tablet dissolves in mouth, 
throat is bathed with penicillin so- 
lution. Earlier tests were conducted 
in England, Canada. Commercial 
distribution will be held up pend- 
ing further research. (Detroit Free- 
Press) 





PROVINCIALISM 


Two elderly Boston ladies were 
visiting in Calif one summer when 
the temperature reached 98 degrees. 
“I declare!” exclaimed one, “I have 
never seen such heat. It isn’t ever 
like this in Boston.” 

“Of course not, my dear,” her 
sister pointed out. “After all, we are 
3000 mi from the ocean!”—Coronet. 


RACE—Prejudice 


Stephen A Douglas, who was ex- 
pecting the Democrats to nominate 
him for Pres, had been engaging in 
a tirade in the Senate against “nig- 
ger-worshipers.” Wm H Seward re- 
monstrated by saying, “No man will 
ever be Pres of U S who spells 
Negro with two g’s.”—Louisville 
Courier-Jnl. 


RADIO 


One still hears, occasionally, some 
broadcaster contending that the 
dialer gets his radio programs 
“free”. This is a fallacy. The cost 
of electric current, tubes and set 
replacements amounts to more than 
the public pays for all its newspa- 
pers and magazines. To this must 
be added the consideration that the 
dialer permits the commercial bul- 
letin to come into his living room 
as part payment for the entertain- 
ment he receives.—Ros’t S STEPHAN, 
radio ed, Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


RATIONING—Food 


On a recent fishing trip, Gov 
Tobin, of Mass, unpacked his suit- 
case and found a note from Mrs 
Tobin pinned to his pajamas. It 
read: “We’re desperately short of 
red points. You’d better have a suc- 
cessful fishing trip!”—NeaL O’Hara, 
syndicated col. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

Bruce Barton says that talk 
should be taxed, and that these 
taxes should be graded like income 
taxes are graded—the iarger the 
income the higher the tax. It has 
been suggested that the first 5 min- 
utes be exempt, the next 5 bear a 
tax of 2%, 15 minutes 10%, 20 min- 
utes 25%, all over 30 minutes 60%. 
and all after-dinner speakers and 
all members of Congress be re- 
quired to pay double tax—N C 
Christian Advocate. 





TAXES 

Our conception of a kindly, good- 
hearted something called gov’t dis- 
pensing riches from a_ bottomless 
treasure-chest would probably van- 
ish if all of us used the word tar- 
payers instead of gov’t. It is only 
what we taxpayers pay that can be 
distributed. That simple truth is 
one too few people accept as a 
reality—-W B Davis, a taxpayer of 
Rochester, N Y. 





Going Home 

Throughout Germany there 
marches now a sad procession— 
the slave workers going home... 
old bearded men in caps, long 
ragged coats; broad-faced peas- 
ant women and young children 
padding, padding down the Ger- 
man roads. 

God knows how long the road 
may be. But they are the poor, 
the strong, the future. They are 
on their way. And if you should 
ever doubt your countrymen and 
mine, I wish you could see 
American soldiers, tired and 
dirty, with rifies slung across 
their backs, quite silently, when 
one of these heavy crowds come 
streaming by, step behind it and 
begin to push wabbly, over-load- 
ed carts. 

Those Poles and Russians 
have no words of English. There 
is no. talk, but their thanks are 
in their eyes. The Germans, see- 
ing, cannot understand. Because 
they cannot, they are the out- 
cast of the world.—_JoHn W Van- 
DERCOOK, in an NBC radio report 
during the closing days of the 
European war. 











THOUGHT 

It’s all right for you to have a 
train of thought if you also have a 
terminal—Purple Cow. 


UTILITY—Questioned 

At a dinner party recently, a lady 
seated next to the chairman of a 
large corporation, asked him just 
what the functions of a chairman 
were. 

He replied, “My dear madam, 
that is not too difficult; the func- 
tions of a chairman are the same as 
the piece of parsley that is placed 
on top of a fish."—Wall St Jnl. 
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The Revival Comes to Plainville 


JAMES WEST (pseudonym of an anthropologist associated with the So- 
cial Science Research Council of Columbia U) spent a yr in a small vil- 
lage in the central U S. He made detailed notes on the language, life, 


habits and custom of its people “from the cradle to the grave.” 


The re- 


sult he has put into a book titled Plainville, U. S. A. (Columbia U Press, 


$2.75). 


Primarily addressed to anthropolcgists and social scientists, the 


book holds much of interest to the general reader. Here, for example, is 
an abridged account of that rural institutian, the revival meeting. 


The climax of the religious yr is 
the revival. The Baptist church 
holds two revivals nearly every 
year. The Holiness church holds 
several. The Christian and Metho- 
dist churches ordinarily hold one 
each. Each revival is scheduled to 
last a fortnight, with nightly serv- 
ices. They may last longer if con- 
versions are coming in fast toward 
the end, or if it is felt that a few 
more sessions might “bring thru” 


someone having a __ particularly 
“hard time” at the mourner’s 
bench. 


Families begin arriving at church 
about 7:30 P M. They file into the 
church and find seats, husbands 
and wives sometimes sitting to- 
gether, but often separating, the 
wives to sit on the left side of the 
church, husbands on the right side. 
€mall children sit with parents. 

In some of the churches revival 
sermons are utterly incoherent. 
These excerpts are from a typical 
Holiness exhortation: 


There are 96 known anti-Christs now in 
the U S. One of them is Father (X) in 
N Y City. If I was to go there I cure 
wouldn’t let him push me off no sidewalk 
. . . ’'m a-gonna spend my Ist 5000 yrs 
in Heb’m just a-listenin’ to the angels 
sing . . . I've got sympathy for the god- 
less. I’m agin the things they do but 1 
have sympathy for them ... The sins of 
the people of this town — it’s enough to 
run a man wild . . . Open your heart and 
let God in! ['m sanctified, tonight, God 
. . . See, God, I’m a tryin’ to show ’em, 
God, the error of their ways, God. (Here 
the preacher, in shirt sleeves, was punc- 
tuating his speech by stamping his feet.) 


The words are always rhythmic. 
They stress an inspirational ac- 
ceptance of the spirit of God, the 
terror of hellfire, and strong con- 
demnation of “the sins of this com- 
munity.” Sins most commonly at- 
tacked are cardplaying, drinking 
(and tolerating the sale of beer and 
whisky in Plainville) car-riding, 
cigarette smoking by women, fail- 
ure to attend church, and the pos- 
session of “cold hearts that will not 
let God in.” 

Sermons are often punctuated by 
stories, recounted as a warning to 


Sinners. At a country church house 
near Plainville (the preacher de- 





The method of baptism is still 
@ point of some controversy 
among the churches, tho less so 
than a few yrs ago, when the 
“wrong kind of baptism” was 
considered tantamount to dam- 
nation. Christians, Baptists and 
Dunkards practice total immer- 
sion (Dunkards immerse three 


times). Methodists ordinarily 
“sprinkle” tho they will “dip” 
(immerse) if the mbr desires. 


One Methodist woman said, “I 
had the preacher merge me, just 
to be on the safe side.” 

















clared) a young man was “partly 
saved”. Returning home he passed 
over a bridge, suddenly decided to 
Gance again “just to see what 
would happen.” He “danced on 
that bridge and danced away the 
spirit of God. On his deathbed he 
said he would give away everything 
he owned to feel again the way he 
felt that night in church. But then 
it was too late.” 

Another, whom the’ preacher 
knew, “laughed in the face of the 
man who was trying to save him.” 
Two wks later he took “pneumony 
fever” and died, crying, “God have 
mercy on my soul.” 

A good many adults are “saved” 
after backsliding from previous con- 
versions. Adult conversion often 
follows a serious illness. A mbr of 
the Holiness church said that dur- 
ing a long illness he was delirious; 
he dreamed of seeing Hell as a lake 
of fire “with just the arms and legs 
of people sticking out.” He resolved 
that if he ever got up again he was 
“a-goin’ to be saved and not go 
there.” He reported that he was a 
changed man. Among the sins from 
which the Lord had delivered him. 
he said, was that of “wantin’ to 
wear a necktie.” 








America 
WaLt WHITMAN 


Ninety yrs have passed since 
WaLt Wurman (first issued his 
Leaves of Grass, and in its remark- 
able Preface paid tribute to Amer- 
ica and forecast the growing future 
of American poets. At this season 
when we are again celebrating our 
national independence, it is fitting 
that we review his words, as space 
permits. 


The Americans. . . have probably 
the fullest poetical nature. The 
United States themselves are es- 
sentially. the greatest poem. 
Here is not merely a nation but a 
teeming nation of nations. Here is 
action untied from strings neces- 
sarily blind to particulars and de- 
tails magnificently moving in vast 
masses. Here is the hospitality 
which forever indicates heroes. . . 

Other’ states indicate themselves 
in their deputies. . . but the genius 
of the United States is not best or 
most in its executives or legisla- 
tures, nor in its ambassadors or 
authors or colleges or churches or 
parlors, nor even in its newspapers 
or inventors. . . but always most in 
the common people. Their manners. 
speech, dress, friendship .. . their 
deathless attachment to freedom— 
their aversion to anything indecor- 
ous or soft or mean—the fierceness 
of their roused resentment—their 
curiosity and welcome of novelty— 
their self-esteem and wonderful 
sympathy—their susceptibility to a 
slight—the air they have of persons 
who never knew how it felt to stand 
in the presence of superiors—their 
good temper and open-handedness 
—the terrible significance of their 
elections—the President’s taking off 
his hat to them, not they to him— 
these, too, are unrhymed poetry. It 
awaits the gigantic and generous 
treatment worthy of it. 
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An upstate geology prof took his 
eager scholars out to view some 
samples of glacial drift. He pointed 
out a number of huge boulders, ex- 
plained that they’d been rolled 
down from Canada or some place 
by prehistoric glaciers. 

“But,” said a rather stupid stu- 
dent, “where are the glaciers now?” 

The prof snorted, “The glaciers, 
my dear young lady, have gone 
back for another load of rocks!”— 
Tony WEITZEL, Detroit News. 

“ ” 

On a Yorkshire farm they were 
loading pigs for market. Disregard- 
ing squeals, the farmer and his son 
would each grab a porker by one 
ear and the tail and toss it in the 
waiting lorry. 

“Darndest way I ever saw to lift 
a hog,” a GI, who was standing 
nearby, remarked to a fellow be- 
side him. The farmer looked up. 
“What do you Yankees do?” he de- 
manded. “Grow them with han- 
dies?”—Pvt J M, “Service Chuck- 
les,” American Magazine, 7-’45. 





OF THE WEEK 


GLamour: when the value of 
the pkg exceeds that of the con- 
tents—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

“ ” 

CREDIT: a commodity that be- 
comes better the less it is used. 
—Coal Dealer. 

“ ” 

We can remember when the 
adjective “mighty” was applied 
to things like a new $50,000 pipe 
organ. The came trillion-dollar 
wars.—Detroit News. 

“ ” 

Says an insurance actuary: 
“Most accidents happen in the 
kitchen.” And someone must eat 
them—food being as scarce as it 
is—Sen Soaper. 
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GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Prof JoHN E Tracy 
U of Michigan 


After delivering a talk for the 
university extension service in 
the lecture room of one of the 
large public libraries of our 
state, we inspected the bldg 
and a librarian proudly called 
my attention to an “open” 
shelf, from which any person 
might select a book without 
having it charged at the desk. 

“Don’t you have books stol- 
en?” I asked. 

“O, yes,” said the librarian. 
“We can’t keep a vol of Menck- 
en on that shelf.” 

This interested me and I 
asked whether the people were 
really so fond of Mencken. 

“Not particularly,” was the 
response, “but we’ve found out 
that apparently the kind of 
people who read Mencken are 
the kind of people who steal 
books!” 








Last week, on a bus in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, two little gov’t 
girls, who might have been stenog- 
raphers, were discussing the stu- 
pidity of some unnamed colleague. 
“After 2 yrs,” one of them said 
scornfully, “you’d think she’d learn 
that the State Dep’t always spells 
‘Almighty God’ with capital let- 
ters.".—New Yorker. 


” « 


In Chicago the other day a group 
ot people were lined up waiting for 
a cab to take them to the station. 
A war veteran who needed a cane 
Was easing up to the cab when a 
woman bustled in with “I was here 
ahead of that man.” The tough 
cabman turned around and snarled, 
“Lady, you ain’t got points enough 
to be ahead of that man.”—Rice 
Lake (Wis) Chronotype. 


Down in Birmingham, Ala, a 
Negro church group tendering a 
fish dinner to their congregation 
discovered a serious omission in 
the printing of their admission 
tickets. They had left off the very 
necessary stipulation: “Not trans- 
ferable.” 

The oversight was repaired by a 
large sign posted at the entrance to 
the banquet hall, reading: 

“Nobody admitted unless he 
comes himself.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 








